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park.  This  was  a sure  sign  that  it  was 
lunch-time,  and  I was  finally  left  alone, 
with  here  and  there  a dingy  loafer  walking 
between  long  rows  of  little  green  chairs, 
looking  for  any  trinket  that  might  have 
dropped  during  the  morning  from  the  rich 
man’s  table. 

d’he  farther  away  from  these  shady 
paths  the  sadder  London  is.  Among 
them  foreigners  feel  at  home.  Little 
home-sick  law  students  from  India  may 
mope  in  Piccadilly,  but  in  Hyde  Park  they 
look  happy.  Once  there  the  British  sol- 
dier is  no  longer  warlike ; he  becomes  help- 
less and  happy,  sun-ounded  by  nature  and 
under  the  influence  of  some  pink-cheeked 
domestic. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day  the  parks 


are  occupied  by  very  young  people  ; the 
visitors  become  older  with  the  day.  The 
nurses  and  their  charges  leave,  and  evening 
finds  an  old  lady  leaning  on  her  husband’s 
arm,  walking  slowly  along  their  favorite 
path,  while  their  carriage  follows  at  a little 
distance.  And  as  night  comes  on  they  roll 
back  into  the  great  city  among  the  never- 
ceasing  tread  of  feet,  past  the  sidewalk 
artist  sitting  by  his  pictures  on  the  pave- 
ment, looking  anxiously  at  the  passers-by 
— and  the  park’s  day  is  done — a curtain 
of  darkness  falls  on  the  great  stage  ; the 
peacocks  go  to  roost  in  its  trees ; the  clucks 
are  undisturbed  by  wet  dogs,  and  the  Ser- 
pentine’s small  fish  are  no  longer  in  danger 
of  bent  pins  ; and  the  park,  London’s  kind 
friend  and  good  physician,  is  resting. 

C.  D.  G. 


BIRD*  PICTURES 

! 

By  William  E.  D.  Scott 

Illustrated  from  Photographs  of  Stuffed  Birds  by  A.  R.  Dugmore,  Esq. 


E Germans  have  an 
old  proverb  liken- 
ing any  person  or 
object  embodying 
stiffness  and  gro- 
tesqueness to  a 
stuffed  bird.  It 
seems  a fair  com- 
parison, looking  at 
the  multitude  of  specimens  on  the  shelves 
of  the  cases  in  our  great  museums,  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  having  at  the  same 
time  in  mind  feathered  acquaintances  of 
the  forest,  meadow,  river,  and  seashore. 
Or,  referring  to  more  intimate  friends, 
though  it  seems  almost  a sacrilege  to  at- 
tempt to  preserve  them,  who  has  been  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  effort  to  reproduce 
the  form  of  the  pet  canary  known  for  years, 
or  the  parrot  who  has  become  a familiar 
daily  friend  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  give  sufficient  rea- 
son for  this.  The  people  who  come  into 
our  daily  life  rarely  get  portraits,  whether 


by  painter  or  camera,  that  please.  The 
critic  most  difficult  to  deal  with  is  the  close 
and  old  friend,  who  has  idealized  the  per- 
sonality, has  seen  something  the  artist 
failed  to  discriminate  or  the  camera  to  de- 
tect. The  subtle  attribute  that  goes  to 
make  the  personality  of  the  individual  is 
what  we  expect,  what  we  hope  for,  what 
we  rarely  realize. 

The  silent  birds  and  beasts  of  our  great 
collections,  having  their  due  share  of 
beauty  and  grace,  of  high  and  low  attri- 
butes, in  short,  or  their  individuality,  are  in 
the  main  dealt  with  from  the  mechanical 
side,  by  mechanics,  Avith  the  result  of  a 
certain  set  conventionality  of  position  and 
expression,  that  being  duplicated  many, 
many  thousand  times,  has  become  a thing 
proverbial  for  stiffness : 

“ Er  sieht  wie  ein  ausgestopfter  Vogel  aus.” 

The  Avriter  Avishes  fully  to  recognize 
whatever  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  the  American 
Museum,  and  by  many  profes- 
sional and  amateur  ornithologists 
to  raise  the  standard  of  this  kind 
of  Avork,  and  the  special  attention 
of  the  reader  is  called  to  an  arti- 
cle entitled  “ Ornithology  at  South 
Kensington,”  by  R.  BoAvdler 
Sharpe,  in  The  E/igUsh  Illustrated 
Magazine  for  December,  1887, 
pp.  165-175.  Nor  must  the  ef- 
forts in  the  same  direction  at  the 
American  Museum  at  Central 
Park,  or  the  recent  Avriting  of  Dr. 
R.  W.  Shufeldt  on  this  subject,  be 
overlooked,  and  yet  all  these  are 
but  steps  in  the  right  direction, 
leaAung  much  to  be  desired. 

NotAvishing  in  any  Avay  to  dis- 
parage the  many  patient  Avorkers 
whose  lives  have  been  given  to 
the  preservation  of  birds  and  other 
animals,  yet  one  must  seek  in  these 


Florida  Clapper-rail. 

Rallus  longirostris  scottii  (Senn). 
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Blackburn’s  Warbler. 


American  Sparrow-hawk. 


Dendroica  blackbuniiie  (Gniel.). 


Fnlco  sparveriHS  (Linn.). 


workers  themselves  some  of  the  causes  for 
much  that  is  bad  in  this  art,  for  art  it  is. 
They  have  been,  largely  of  their  own  fault, 
mechanics,  and  treated  as  such.  Poorly 
paid,  the  love  of  their  work  has  often  been 
their  chief  reward  ; the  stipend  of  the  best 
has  rarely  reached  the  wages  of  a good 
carpenter  or  ma- 
son. If  working 
for  a boss  they 
have  been  required 
to  turn  out  about 
so  much  result  per 
diem,  and  he,  tak- 
ing this  canary  or 
that  hawk  to  stuff 
at  so  much  a head, 
from  a commercial 
stand-point,  must 
protect  himself  and 
is  really  not  to  be 
blamed.  Painters 
and  sculptors  are 
paid  as  the  world 
appraises  their  ef- 
forts, and  the  plea 
here  is  that  art 
work  in  attempting 
to  reproduce  life- 
like birds  can  only 
be  attained  when  it 
ceases  to  be  looked 
upon  and  treated  as 
mechanical  work, 
so  and  so  many 
pieces  to  be  turned 
out  in  a given  time. 


Whether  they  go  properly  before  or 
after  this  view  of  the  subject,  two  great 
and  vital  reasons  for  the  bad  results  exist- 
ing are  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  general 
knowledge  and  special  training.  To  con- 
sider the  first  of  these  requisites,  it  seems 
to  the  writer  that  general  and  wide  knowl- 
edge and  cultiva- 
tion is  fundamen- 
tal to  all  good  art. 
The  mechanic,  the 
craftsman,  the  ar- 
tist is  each  so  much 
greater  for  it ; so 
much  more  able  to 
see,  to  discrimi- 
nate, to  execute,  to 
convey  to  the  mind 
of  others  the  im- 
pression of  his 
senses  through  the 
work  of  his  hands. 

The  other  factor 
is  special  training. 
Great  painters 
serve  for  years 
learning  to  draw 
and  color,  to  see, 
to  observe,  to  dis- 
criminate, to  exe- 
cute. Constant 
study  of  live  mod- 
els is  indispensable 
to  the  great  sculp- 
tor or  figure  paint- 
er. Does  the  man 
who  is  to  make  the 


Ward’s  Heron. 
Ardea  wardi  (Ridgiv.). 
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bird  live  hope  to  ap- 
proach that  goal  less 
easily  ? And  where  are 
his  models  ? In  the  trees, 
in  the  bushes,  in  swamps, 
on  lake  and  stream,  on 
the  ocean,  and  in  the 
air  ; out  of  doors.  Wild 
and  elusive  models,  and 
just  so  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  photograph  on 
the  mind  of  the  observer. 

Patience  and  eternal 
striving  may  hope  for  a 
reward. 

It  would  seem  obvi- 
ous that  to  make  a bird 
look  as  nearly  alive  as 
possible  when  stuffed 
(and  this  is  art)  adds 
much  to  the  scientific 
value  of  the  specimen. 

N evertheless,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  results,  almost  any  bird 
reasonably  smooth,  and  not  on  the  face 


Little  Blue  Heron. 
Ardca  cccrulca  (Linn.)- 
(Intermediate  Plumage.) 


of  it  grotesque,  is  good 
enough  in  the  eyes  of 
most  curators  to  show  to 
the  public  what  this  or 
that  bird  is  like.  Again, 
the  reasons  are  not  ob- 
scure. Quantity  seems 
to  overshadow  quality  in 
the  minds  of  those  who 
have  charge  of  amassing 
collections. 

The  conventional  T- 
shaped  perch  on  which 
all  perching  birds  are 
placed,  or  the  painted  or 
varnished  board  that 
suffices  as  a stand  for 
such  birds  as  habitually 
walk  on  the  ground  or 
swim  on  the  water,  have 
made  neaiiy  impossible 
a faithful  life-like  repro- 
duction. Recognizing 
this,  in  recent  years  there 
have  been  attempts,  and  some  very  suc- 
cessful, to  reproduce  the  natural  environ- 
ment of  the  birds  exhibited.  These  are 
often  very  attractive  and  instructive,  but 
generally  overwhelming.  The  frame  has 
become  gi'eater  than  the  portrait.  The 
bird,  so  environed,  is  in  many  cases  the 
same  conventional,  stiff,  even  grotesque 
acquaintance,  who  suggests  strongly  in 
his  new  surroundings  the  long  rows  of  T- 
shaped  perches  on  overcrowded  shelves. 
Composition  in  a picture  is  fundamental , 
and  in  a portrait  it  hardly  seems  good  art 
to  overshadow  the  central  thought,  the 
individual,  by  a too  detailed  background. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  hazarded  here  that  sug- 
gestions of  en\’ironment  are  all  that  we 
can  hope  to  present,  and  that  often  a 
single  twig,  a bit  of  grass  land,  a hint  of 
sandy  beach,  marsh,  river,  or  ocean,  will 
convey  to  the  public  an  idea  of  the  life- 
habits  of  this  or  that  bird,  leaving  the 
bird  the  great  central  figure,  not  over- 
shadowed by  an  entire  limb  with  all  its 
leaves,  or  an  elaborated  section  of  land- 
scape. Suggestions  of  impressions  from 
nature,  not  portrayals  of  its  infinite  de- 
tails, should  be  the  aim. 

To  the  worker  the  advice  is  ventured — 
beware  of  the  photograph.  The  camera 
sees  what  you  do  not.  If  you  attempt  to 
copy  its  results,  the  end  attained  will  not 
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American  Robin. 
Mertda  Du'gyatoria  (Lin>i.)- 
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Screech-Owl. 
Megascops  asio  (Linn.). 


Bittern. 

Botaurns  IcntiginosHS  ( Montag. ). 


appeal  to  those  who  have  not  seen  with  a 
camera,  but  who  have  observed  and  re- 
tained certain  impressions  of  birds  through 
their  unaided  senses. 

Do  not  imitate.  Copy  no  other  man’s 
idea  of  how  a bird  looks.  It  is  at  its  best 
how  he  thinks  it  looks.  His  impression,  not 
yours.  The  bane  of  this  work  has  been 
copying  and  imitating,  not  observing  and 
originating ; so  that  we  have  the  duck,  the 
heron,  the  hawk,  eagle,  owl,  and  thrush  of 
tradition  in  positions  much  oftener  learned 
in  the  house  from  stuffed  birds  or  pict- 
ures than  from  the  real  model,  which  is 
free  to  every  one  who  cares  to  try  to  re- 
produce his  impression  of  it  gained  out 
of  doors. 


You  can  never  tell  where  or  when  your 
chance  will  come  to  meet  and  get  a vivid 
picture  of  this  or  that  one.  Therefore  be 
always  ready.  Store  observation  upon  ob- 
servation aAvay  in  your  brain,  d'hey  will 
all  come  into  play.  The  results  will  come 
to  the  persistent  observer,  and  the  stuffed 
birds  of  the  future  Avill  do  much  to  escape 
the  ridicule  cast  by  common  consent  on 
most  of  those  of  to-day. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  ar- 
ticle are  presented  with  the  hope  that  they 
represent  some  of  the  ideas  which  are  fun- 
damental in  it,  and  that  they  record  a step 
toward  a higher  place  for  this  kind  of  art 
work.  They  are  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs of  stuffed  birds. 


Odysseus,  from  an  Old  Greek  Print. 


ODYSSEUS  AND  TRELAWNY 

A SEQUEL  TO  BYRON’S  GRECIAN  CAREER 

By  F.  B.  Sanborn 


N the  last  years  of  Shelley 
and  his  friend  Byron,  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek 
Revolution  turned  the 
minds  of  these  two  poets, 
and  of  all  western  Europe 
and  North  America,  toward  the  fair  land 
which  the  genius  of  Byron  had  anew  re- 


vealed to  the  civilized  world.  Byron,  in 
the  early  cantos  of  “ Don  Juan  ” (written 
m 1820,  but  not  published  till  1821)  had 
foreshadowed  the  Grecian  revolt  and 
Shel  ey,  m the  summer  of  1821,  when  that 
revolt  was  m full  tide  of  its  early  success 
wrote  h,s  dranta,  “ Hellas,"  turning  on 
those  successes,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 


Haviland  China 


It  is  important  to  buyers  that  they  should  be 
informed  that  the  only  ware  that  has  always  been  known 
as  Haviland  China  is  marked  under  each  piece : 


H8lC° 

On  White  China, 


On  Decorated  China. 


Vigor  belongs  to  health. 

Health  to  well-fed  bodies.  It’s  easy  to 
feed  some  people,  but  proper  nourish- 
ment for  the  invalid,  the  convalescent  and 
the  dyspeptic  is  hard  to  obtain. 

^omato6e 

A Perfect  Food, 

Tonic  and  Restorative, 

for  the  pale,  thin  anaemic,  dyspeptic  and 
overworked,  and  those  needing  improved 
nourishment ; strengthens  and  nourishes  the 
system  ; restores  the  appetite ; increases  the 
weight. 

Somatose  is  a powder  and  is  for  sale  by 
aildruggists  in2-oz.,^,  }^,and  i-ib,  tins. 

Pamphlets  regarding  "Somatose”  mailed  free  by  Schleffeliu*  Co., 
New  York,  sole  agents  in  the  United  States  for  The  Farbenfabriken 
vorm.  Friedr.  Bayer  & Co.,  Blberfeld. 


The  “Geyser” 
Hot  Appliance 

( The  continuous  hot  water  bag) 

Saves  Life  and  Suffering 

THE  HOT  APPLIANCES  GO., 

Chas.  W.  Spurr,  Jr.,  Manager, 

26  CORTLANDT  ST.,  N.  Y. 


Size,  8x9  In. 


Building  Fires  at  Midnight ! 

Cold,  Clammy,  Painful  Poultices  I 
Wringing  out  wet  cloths  I 
Bisturhing  or  chilling  a sieh  person 
— in  renewing  hot  applications  1 

THE  GEYSER  HOT  APPLIANCE  automatically 
supplies  heat  to  any  degree,  uniform  or  gradually  in- 
creasing, to  any  part  of  the  body,  producing  results 
never  before  attained.  Gives  immediate  relief  in  the 
following  cases,  where  the  common  hot  water  bags  are 
utterly  useless,andwhereall  former  methods  have  failed, 
viz.:  Pneumonia,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  all  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  or  where  heat  (wet  or  dry)  is  required. 

Coil  weighs  bnt  a few  ounces  (which  is  very 
important).  Can  be  started  In  a moment.  WUll 
keep  as  HOT  as  yon  want  It.  As  LONG  as  you 
want  it.  No  bother  to  any  one. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  hospitals  and  sanitariums, 
and  endorsed  by  all  the  medical  profession. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circular. 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Celebrated  for  its  great  leavening  strength 
and  healthfulness.  Assures  the  food  against 
alum  and  all  forms  of  adulteration  common 
to  the  cheap  brands. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


For  Bicycle  Wear 

For  the  tennis  court  or  gymnasium,  every  woman  should 
wear  a Ferris  Waist.  Formed  on  hygienic  principles, 
yielding  to  every  motion  of  the  body,  permitting  full 
expansion  of  lungs,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  body 
healthful  and  graceful  support.  Style  No.  296  is  made 
with  stiff  bust,  elastic  sides,  and  hose  support  attach- 
ment, expressly  for  bicycle  wear  and  athletic  exercise. 

9 Good  Sense 
Corset  Waist 

Is  made  high  and  low  bust,  long  and  short  waist,  to  suit 
all  figures.  Always  superior  in  quality  and  workman- 
ship. Children’s,  25  cents  to  50  cents.  Misses’,  50  cents  to 
gl.OO.  Ladies’, fl.uo  to  $2.00.  For  sale  by  all  retailers. 
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SYDACUSE  CYCLE  CO. 

•SYRACUSEH-Y- 


lANOS 
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Unequaled  In  TONE,  TOUCH; 
WORKMANSHIP,  and  DURA- 
BILITY. 

WAREROOMS: 

148  Fifth  Aye.,  near  20th  St.,  New  York;  22  & 24  E.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore, 
Washington  Branch;  1422  I’ennsylyania  Aye.,  N.  Vf. 

LYON  & HEALT,  YYabasli  Aye.  and  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Gaylord  Bros. 

Makers 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 
PAT.  JAN.  21, 1908 


